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1946 1945 
MONTH END DATA 
APRIL MARCH FEBRUARY APRIL 

Shares Listed (Mil.) 1,645 1,628 1,620 1,512 
Share Issues Listed (No.) 1,284 1,282 1,278 1,254 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 138,519 138,831 139,299 111,819 
Bond Issues Listed : (No.) 964 977 978 1,040 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,185 1,184 1,180 1,177 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 80,943 77,932 74,165 61,497 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) 143,904 146,181 146,524 115,280 
Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. $) 224,847 224,113 220,689 176,777 
Flat Average Price—Al! Share Issues A ($) 63.82 63.02 61.12 54.57 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A ($) 49.22 47.88 45.79 40.66 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A (S) 103.89 105.29 105.19 103.10 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB (%) 100.2 96.9 92.6 80.0 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues (Mil. $) 306 460R 369 294 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. $) 439 436R 440 580 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 0.54 0.55 0.59 0.94 
Member Borrowings—Total . (Mil. $) 745 895 809 874 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . (No.) 869 863 858 811 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2,493 2,468 2,438 2,325 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD . . . CMil. $) 895 936 1,046 1,065 

Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations 
Included in Preceding Item CD (Mil. $) 154 165 172 106 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD (Mil. $) 697 712 755 575 

DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume .. . (Thou.) 31,427 25,664 34,093 28,270 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,257 987 1,623 1,178 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,369 1,092 1,711 1,256 
Ratio to Listed Shares ie @ (%) 1.92 1.58 2.11 1.87 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F (Thou.) 43,947 35,774 51,851 34,205 
Money Value of Total Share Sales F (Thou. $) 1,496,896 1,216,324 1,573,357 966,573 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 122,337 105,018 129,337 246,476 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 4,894 4,039 6,159 10,270 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 5,379 4,497 6,624 10,870 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) .088 .076 .093 .220 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F (Thou. $) 123,634 113,002 "146,310 243,584 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales F (Thou. $) 100,481 91,234 110,162 165,137 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 3 2 3 5 
Average Price (S) 90,000 none 96,000 49,667 
5/15/46 4/15/46 3/15/46 5/15/45 
Shares in Short Interest F (Thou.) 994 1,016 1,487 
A—Price values are based on 


all of the indic i 
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: a ssues and amounts vary from month to month 
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By ROBERT R. MacDONALD 


URING the first full year in which 
the United States was at war the 
amount of money expended for new pub- 
lic construction was almost twice as great 
as the outlay of the preceding year and 
was more than 5 times that of 1938—the 
first full year preceding the European 
conflict. Military and naval expenditures 
on land installations alone amounted to 
over $5.000.000.000. 
1942 disbursements have de- 
steadily each until they 
reached $2,073 million in 1945, equal to 
only 20 per cent of the high war year and 
less than the 1938 total. Conversely. new 
construction financed by private funds. 
after reaching $5,200.000,000 in 1941— 
the high point since the depression year 
of 1933—receded to just over $1,.500.- 
000,000 in 1943, picked up slightly in 
1944. and, in 1945 exceeded for the first 
time since 1941 the value of public con- 
stands at $2.650.000.000. 
The data in the accompanying table 
are estimates by the U. S. Departments of 
Commerce and Labor of the value of 
work performed during the several years 
and consequently differ from building 
permit and construction contract data 
which measure the value of work started. 
Included is the value and cost of instal- 
lation of equipment. 


Since 


creased vear 


struction. now 


Scale of War-Time Building 
A PRE-VIEW OF PEACE 
CONSTRUCTION 7 


The amount of money expended on 
maintenance has been increasing steadily 
since 1938 with the upkeep of construc- 
tion in the railroad industry being mainly 
responsible. In prior years, that is prior 
to 1942, the major portion of these dis- 
bursements were accounted for by the 
non-farm buildings group. averaging al- 
most 50 per cent against less than 15 per 





cent for the railroads. In 1944, the latest 
year for which data is available, the rails 
accounted for $1,233,000,000. or over 27 
per cent, while the non-farm buildings 
had dropped to 40 per cent of the total, 
or $1,775,000,000. 

To obtain a true perspective relative to 
the extent of the switch from public to 
private construction, perusal of the 
monthly data since the beginning of last 
year is necessary. From $164,000.000 in 
January of 1945 the value of public con- 





CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES 
1929-1945 


(in millions of dollars) 


New Construction 


Date Total Private Public Maintenance 
NG eit isc. woes aete $10,672 $8,261 $2.411 $3.865 
M25 sa eh ph ae Sw le pions 8,404 5.627 2,707 3.520 
SEE en eee 6,205 3.628 2,577 2.883 
Ae eee ene 3.441 1,647 1.794 2,187 
DN ea ons a Savig wiairs-aie w chen cbs 2,350 1,134 1.216 2,032 
BI pica va vala celaraterbeere nce 2.928 1,442 1,486 2,341 
NG 5%, Sica kd ee aaecmale 3.337 1.888 1.449 2.598 
| ars Py eer eee ree 4.880 2,703 2,177 2.988 
ioc ces ps wi ec oahe ete otto 5.585 3,543 2.042 3.254 
NG 2 Sehsarhatesanel ai rpiter Hono av 5,274 3,182 2.092 3.067 
WI Sarasa o's clas os al pcaceces wha 6,017 3,606 2.411 3.354 
aos fatal eile oo dre Ge cele pies 6,918 4,179 2,739 3.634 
Bs, Sar cero obs: 6 ks ace watene 10,543 5,197 5.346 3,884 
Se ee eee 13,498 2,842 10.656 3,916 
Ns o's Sccaurk aitn air are wed oie, dems 7,787 1,569 6.218 4,133 
WI ckiclslie cic sn ei ainra Seats 4,002 1,575 2,427 4,463 
ois ccc epaieeraen 4,732 2.659 2,073 N.A. 
N.A. not available. Source: Survey of Current Business. 











struction rose to $211.000.000 in May. 
1945, the month which saw victory for the 
Allies in Europe. From then it receded 
steadily reaching a mere $81,000,000 in 
February of this vear. a decrease of over 
50 per cent since the beginning of the 
period and of more than 60 per cent be- 
low the high point. 

\t the same time private construction 
increased in every month from $113.000.- 
000 in January. 1945. to $443.000.000 in 
February. 1946. an increase of close to 
300 per almost 8200.000.000 of 
which took place after Japan had decided 
to quit in August, 1945, 


cent. 


Gauges Residential Needs 
By far the most important phase of 
the the 
residential units. In_ his 
January 3. 1946. President 
Truman estimated that it would require 


construction at time is 


of 


present 
building 
speet h of 


5.000.000 more dwelling units to satisfy 
the present demand for homes. In an en- 
deavor to step up the building tempo the 
Civilian Production Administration — re- 
cently issued an order whereby building 
materials into low 
Whether or not 
this will be sufficient remains to be seen. 
When we consider that during the peak 


of 


would be channeled 


cost housing projects, 


veal 1925 the construction industry 
produced only about 940.000 dwelling 
the the task is re- 

And it reveals, too. the scope of 


a field of the future which naturally 


units. enormity of 


vealed, 
at- 
tracts the growing attention of investment 
interests. 


The foregoing statistical material af- 
fords a background for study of the ac- 
companving table of corporations with 
common. stocks listed on the New York 
Stock \n over-all of 
the dissected figures indicates at once that 
the full which 
principally engaged in the production of 
building products of many kinds reveals 


Exchange. review 


gamut of concerns are 


varying degrees of earning power. 


Wilton 
at Rivie 


Housin y 
sing € 
ra Park, RB 


elleville, 


Or poration 


ii 
4 rag ng Of these 





COMMON STOCK EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMPANIES LISTED 
ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Average 
1935-1939 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


Tiling Co. Ine. (1) ¢d) 
Armstrong Cork Company 

Barber Asphalt Corp. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 


The ( elotex ( orp. 


American Encaustic 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Congoleum-Nairn Ine. 

The Flintkote Co. 

General Refractories Co. 
Hlarbison-Walker 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Lehigh 


Lone Star Cement Corp. 


Refractories Co. 
Portland Cement Co. 


Masonite Corp. 

National Gypsum Co. 
The 
Pennsylvania-Dixie 
The Ruberoid Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 


Parafline Companies, Inc. 


Cement Corp. 


United States Plywood ¢ orp. 


$0.64 


0.05 
2.72 


OL 
0.84 
0.89 
0.23 


Li2 


Average 
1940-1944 


$1.14 
0.05 
2.58 
0.62 
1.28 
1.00 
0.34 
1.39 


12 Mos. Mar. 
Yr. Dec. 

Yr. Dec. 

Y r. Dec. 

Yr. Dec. 

3 Mos. Jan. 
¥ r. Dec. 

Yr. Dee. 


Current 


$0.74 
0.05 
1.94 
0.90 
2.51 
0.40 
0.60 


1.71 1.36 


1.30 
12 Wks. Mar. 0.46 
2.17 ¥r. Dec. 

1.53 Yr. Dec. 

6.20 Yr. Dec. 

E72 Yr. Dee. 

i \ r. Dee. 

3 6 Mos. Feb. 

Yr. Dee. 

6 Mos. Dee. 

3 Mos. Mar. (di 
Yr. Dee. 

Yr. Dee. 

9 Mos, Jan. 


Ls &: & 
ye * 
0.66 
3.45 
0.51 
2.51 


1.39 


0.08 
0.41 





Because of this evidence. and in view 
of the decidedly record of the 


industry in periods when construction was 


“spotty” 


sluggish, the earnings urge a thorough 
study of individual situations. It is rea- 
sonable to observe that no industry is 
arousing greater attention among inves- 
tors and traders today than the construc- 
tion business. Public comment indicates 
currently that heavy handicaps retard the 
free movement of most building materials 
into the hands of the trades. Shortages 
have stimulated extensive “black market” 
operations: costs of both labor and ma- 
terial work to retard a deal of 
urgently But the 
scope of the demand for new dwellings 


great 


needed construction. 


is widely realized (in fact. it is realized 


by residents in all communities from 


new home 


his - 
'S Is one of the first p 


TOjects to be 


= 


Sin tts post-war 


com pleted 


coast to coast) although the setting is not 
conducive to hasty investment and spccu- 
lation. 

The list of companies includes those 
which have long records of consecutive 
dividend payments . . . and others whose 
favorable. 
Among the tabled concerns are a number 


which have been notable in the past for 


experience has been less 


originating new departures in the manu- 
facture of goods to meet the call for dur- 
ability, convenience and style: and others 
which produce stock products, used in 
vast bulk during boom intervals and run- 
ning head on into heavy competition 
when the times are slack. 

Geographical location of plants and 
raw material resources has had much to 


(continued on page 12) 


housi 
using development 


since the war. 
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T is frequently stated that the high vol- 

ume of business activity anticipated 
for the next year or so should permit rea- 
sonably satisfactory corporate profits. 
The statement seems amply justified by 
the facts, but it is, nevertheless, a way of 
placing the most pleasant interpretation 
on the fact that the “break-even” points 
of our corporate enterprises are very 
high. A break-even point in production 
is where costs are met and profits begin. 

It is broadly recognized that the break- 
even point of most companies is mate- 
rially higher than it was before the war. 
For example, the steel companies could 
record profits when the industry oper- 
ated at 50 per cent capacity, or even less: 
whereas it now appears that they have to 
operate at 70-75 per cent of capacity to 
cover expenses and charges. The Class | 
railroads did little better than break even 
in the first quarter of this year. although 
the Federal Reserve Board Index of In- 
dustrial Production averaged 161. In 
1939 the railroad industry could prob- 
ably have broken the FRB 
index at around 105, 

While the presence of a markedly al- 
tered situation is widely recognized, some 


even with 


of its effects are not fully appreciated. 


These effects must be an important com- 
ponent in any consideration of the out- 
look for the immediate future. and are 
even more important when appraising 
longer term economic conditions. 

In the first place, it must be appreci- 
ated that the pressure on management to 
get volume above the break-even point is 
extreme. This drive will probably result 
in a more rapid rise in productive activ- 
ity. culminating in a higher peak. than 
might have been anticipated. If labor. 
price and other conditions do not inter- 
fere, the efforts should be successful. 
stimulated by the prospects for a very 
high level of demand. This should be- 
come evident in the business figures of 
the next 12-18 months. 

It follows that shelves will be filled 
and the most intense phases of deferred 
demand will be satisfied more rapidly 
than seemed likely 6 months ago. 


Competition Will Heighten 

When we swing from a seller’s market 
to a buyer's market. however. the pres- 
sure to hold high volume will tend to 
make competitive forces extremely keen. 
Price concessions, and the higher promo- 
tional expenses then required to hold 
volume. should make it more difficult to 
sustain profits. 

It is obvious that the corporate earn- 
ings structure has been rendered vulner- 
able to even a modest cyclical setback in 
business activity by reason of the high 
break-even points. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
hered that. during the period just ahead. 
we will be feeling the effects of 3 sepa- 
rate and distinct types of demand—nor- 


(continued on page 10) 


(Top) A plant that formerly made 
nose propeller spinners for Mustang 
planes uses same machinery to turn 
out aluminum pans. (Middle) Twin- 
lensed cameras that take third di- 
mensional pictures are an outgrowth 
of war, (Bottom) Emerson radios on 
final assembly line 

















What Became 


of 














— AMINATION of some of the de- 
4 tails of corporate reports on 1945 
throws 
light upon the statistical product of the 
trend of 
which occurred after V-J Day. 

The table below, and the accompany- 










operating results considerable 


intensive war manufactures 


ing deductions, deal with what might be 
called a “middle group” of corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The list contains a number of concerns 
which were directly engaged in the war 


middle of 1942 until the pressure for out- 
put began to slacken in many directions 
with the surrender of Germany in May. 
1945. At the same time, several of the 
tabled companies were outside the major 
war production units. All the companies 
reported assets in excess of $50,000,000, 
but none of the billion-dollar corpora- 
tions, such as General Motors and United 
States Steel. are included. 


I 
Corporate Inc 

orporate Income 
U 
ap | 
In the Final ! 
I 
i 
y 7 ‘ ( 
War Year? : 
I 
| 
I 
a 
t 
( 

4 
ES i 
I 
f 
I 
effort on a scale involving the greater The 10 companies of the table afford, , 
part of their facilities from, roughly, the therefore, a composite view of above-the- | 


average producers of merchandise, along 
with a large public utility system. but ( 
impinge upon neither the category of rel- 
atively small organizations nor upon the 
massive industrial units. 

Interest centers upon the proportion 
of earnings which were applied to tax 
payments in a year when the nation began 
to swing back from a war economy to the 
present painful unfolding of the renewed 


Assets, Income and Total Tax Payments in 1945 of 10 Selected Comp anie 
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Total Assets Common or 
at End of Capital Stock Gross Income 

Company Corporate Outstanding from Al 
Fiscal Year — Shares — All Sources - 
I UO i Gach Ghat Sis sv Oh a wt a wea a Aa S$ 231.815.958 2.473.998 & 244.857.149 8 14 
SN ee ee ee ee ee 57.414.277 405.360 102.185.726 8 
en eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 332,362,531 4.065.718 1,214.243,168 18 
Se ee ee ene ee ee ee 55.108.640 1.723.076 108.501.672 ll 
Firestone Tire @ Hubber Can... .. 2.0. ccccccscecceccsccnee 267.228.108 1.951.434 | 683,118,749 65 
a ek, Oe IIR 6 oa o's: ae. de ola we 00 Wiens Oe eee eh a me 228.518.998 4.666.270 138.948.960 = 
ee RWI TION WE Whe Boke occ cc kien od euee ee wsmnrscand 736.684.5501 5.503.193 | 184.183.063 62 
NN, NN ole aay wd ces de OHO A wR RS ON Wie Re BRE Oe 63.986,729 2.355.470 213.234.928 4 
Or ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 272.801,.207 3,229,897 343.961,709 30 
Deamniamnns Pomel Ce. Cais si: ois ics. cncre aiew res siareieeieeleanss 293.733.528 14,584,025 148,962,999 _ 13 
MINI aoc adi cs sac eva ade ao Vc av ncaa a kLGols Sarena en eer one pera one $2.539,654,477 40,958,441 $3.382.198,123 $334 


ws 
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economy of peace. Perhaps more empha- 
sis will be thrown upon the group results 
if figures of 2 individual companies are 
compared with respect to salient figures: 


to stockholders in the final year of war. 

However, the broad movement of taxes 
vs. profits was considerably relaxed as 
compared with 1943. considering the cor- 





Ratio of Taxes to 
Net Income 


Taxes Per 
Common Share 


In 1943, taxes-per-share ran far 
heavier, among many companies, than in 
1945. as recorded in the tabled exhibit. A 
number taken at random for 1943 were 
as follows: 

American Tobacco Company, $66.59; 


oom 7 on 9933.  Wouglas Aircraft Company. $83.23: The 
\merican Can Co.............0.. 104.65 117.0 $5.68 $5.38 B. F. Goodrich Company, $59.08; East- 
Se 2 eee 308.8 281.3 11.29 8.13 man Kodak Company. $24.25 and Inter- 





\ substantial change in the ratio of 
taxes to net income from 1943 to 1945 is 
noted, and the observation is called for 
that the taxes concerned involved all im- 
posts . . . all traceable statutory charges, 
that is, including Social Security, unem- 
ployment taxes and the like, as well as 
income and excess profits levies. It is not 
obvious from the names of the corpora- 
tions that any material decline occurred 
in taxes other than income and excess 
profits, due to layoffs of employes. so it 
may be reasoned that the changes are 
attributable to manufacturing volume al- 
terations. 

Such changes were reflected in other 
directions, referring to the eighth column 

“Ratio of Taxes to Net Income.” but 
it is evident that the momentum of busi- 
ness after V-J Day continued high. In 
case of Endicott-Johnson. for example. 
for every dollar of net income, $3.32 was 
paid out in taxes. The tax collectors re- 
ceived from the Firestone Tire & Rubber 


porate picture as a whole. A survey in- 
volving 22 corporations presented in THE 
EXCHANGE in June, 1944, showed an av- 
erage of $2.61 of taxes to each dollar of 
profit. Some of the largest ratios, ap- 
plied to 1943 earnings of the 22 compa- 
nies, were these: 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation. 
$3.95 to one: Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, $4.51 to one: The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, $4.94 to one; Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, $4.04 to one. And in 
that earlier study of representative cor- 
porations, including several railroads. no 
ratio of taxes to net income stood at less 
than $1.17 to one, this in the case of 
American Can Company. 


Influenced by Shares Outstanding 


Taxes per share of common stock look 
extraordinary in particular instances in 
the table below. such as $19.97 for the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation and $33.71 
for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 


national Business Machines, $30.56. 

A measure of last year’s relaxation of 
taxes is to be found also under the head- 
ing. “Ratio of Taxes to Gross Income,” 
with an average of 6.93 per cent for the 
10 companies. In 1943. the ratio for 22 
companies—-not comparable. exactly. but 
showing a tendency—was 14.4 per cent. 
It may be information to readers who are 
unaware that many large American cor- 
porations, in good years. do a gross busi- 
ness substantially greater in dollar value 
than their rated gross assets. Armour & 
Co.. with $1.214.243.168 of gross, con- 
trasted with $332.362.531 of assets. is ex- 
ceptional in the table. But a shoe com- 
pany s gross was last year nearly double 
the size of its assets. as was a textile 
companys (Burlington Mills) gross over- 
all income. 

Gross earnings. incidentally. bring for- 
ward a subject for study, looking for- 
ward from 1945 figures to the proble- 
matical over-all corporate income of this 
year and those to follow. For manufac- 


d, Company $3.47 for each dollar of net: pany. but the figures are conditioned by turing, railroad and public utility com- 
if from Burlington Mills Corp.. $2.22 for eg b ‘ of a ss yer i o Isc eg wn ee ee 
. kA ro fs a, kot 4 “2a Pg \ Beg | ne" sagttcen : the promise of a substantial net profit... 
ut ; 99 £ h ft d lar 7 a Cxten : " yee : © De taxce. all things being equal. To a degree, a 
L. Co.. nearly $ or each profit dollar. Endic ott-Johnson, it will be noted, has kind of equality of current  peace-time 
“i Although the imposts were of smaller only 405,360 shares outstanding, in con- corporate operations with those of pre- 

proportions in connection with others of trast with 14,584,025 of International war years is forwarded in one respect. 
™ the 10 companies—60 cents from Union Nickel: the gross income of Firestone was through the disappearance of excess prof- 
~ Oil of California, and 54 cents from In- last year $683,118.749 in contrast with  jts taxes. In other respects. notably the 
na ternational Nickel Company, to each dol- $102.185.726 for Endicott-Johnson, where- cost item represented by wages and sal- 
» lar of net—the composite of close to $2 as the number of Firestone shares was aries, 1946 hardly contains the prospect 
d of taxes to each profit dollar gave a less than 5 times greater than those of which industry and transportation en- 


demonstration of the importance of taxes 


the shoe manufacturing company. 


omp nies Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 





joyed in 1938, say, in regard to the per- 
centage of net to gross. 

Gross income “from all sources” 
ferring to the third column of the table) 


(re- 


























= aecialiiah aia il aera eee, was stimulated by war business last year, 
"igi Dividends Taxes to Taxes to Share of even though such business tapered off 
rees Rectal isthe, Penson Pence eae “ae after August. War production and traffic 
57.149 $ 14.048.352 $ 13.423.779 8 7.421.994 5.74% 104.63 % & 5.68 will find no reflection to speak of in the 
85.726 8.096.501 2.441.873 1.216.080 7.92 331.57 19.97 annual reports for 1946. In view of labor 
13,168 18.083.330 9.172.538 None 1.49 197.15 1.45 stoppages. shortages of various supplies 
01.672 11,291,069 5.095.220 2.153.984 | 10.41 221.60 6.55 for factory consumption and the like. the 
18,749 65.789,178 18,946.735 4.869.302 9.63 347.23 33.71 question is a fair one. whether or not the 
48,960 5.530.752 9,201,123 4.666.270 3.98 60.11 | 1.19 rosy manufacturing prospect discussed 6 
83.063 62,145,920 20,122,387 4.952.874 | 33.74 308.84 | 11.29 endian saw ua tik sak aan ee 
34,928 4.810.415 3.277.008 1,171,673 2.26 146.79 | 2.04 pea , 

—— 30.869,779 13,890,226 9.689.691 8.97 222.24 | 9.56 : In wit sik aici suid 
62. 13,624,7 5,010.9: 3.325.070 9.15 54.48 0.93 ares ainties, €s- 
08.123 a = von coe 7 = > = aceon | —- pecial interest for investors lies in the 
hse: Psa 084 $120.581,827 $59,466,938 6.93 % 194.30% | $ 5.72 ahecuce of excess prokie taxes. 
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Ticker Symbol: 


Laboratory scenes and view of main plant of Merck & Co. at Rahway. 


1 company is engaged in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of fine 
Its activities are to be 
manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical products. many of whom 


chemicals. distin- 


cuished from those of 


are among the company's larger custom- 
ers. 
Merck & Co.. Ine. 


separate 


is the outgrowth of 
businesses in the fine and 
medicinal chemical fields. conducted un- 
der the Merck and 


Weightman-Rosengarten for 


2 
names of Powers- 
many 
prior to their merger in 1927, 


years 
The pres- 
ent company was incorporated in New 
1934. 

The main plant of the company is lo- 


Jersey 


cated at Rahway. 
mately 175 acres of land. 
are situated at Elkton. 
delphia. 


New Jersey. on approxi- 
Other plants 
Virginia and Phila- 


and several strategically located 
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N. J. 


branch offices and warehouses are main- 
tained in the United States. In 
the company’s principal wholly owned 
Merck & Co.. Ltd.. operates a 
plant in Montreal and an additional man- 
ufacturing plant is nearing completion 
at Valleyfield. Quebec. 

During the 
ber 31, expenditures for property addi- 
tions aggregated nearly $13.500,000. 

The more important product groups 
sulfa drugs. 
insecticides (principally DDT), and the 
antibiotics penicillin and streptomycin. 


Canada 


subsidiary. 


5 vears ended last Decem- 


include vitamins. narcotics. 


Other groups in the line are bismuths. 
salicylates. 
of other or- 


mercurials. 
silvers and a large number 


citrates. iodides, 
ganic and inorganic chemicals. 

More than one-half of the 
sales is being made directly to pharma- 


company s 


Anibancaiants of new listings of securities are | 
confined mainly to a brief description of the issuing — 
corporations’ 


_mation is contained in the Li Applications — 
New: York ork Stock 


business and facilities. Detailed infor- _ 


may be obtained from member member firms ofthe 
eye 





food 
with a substantial 
portion of the remaining distribution be- 
ing made to various types of distributors. 
Sales to these distributors are principally 
prescription chemicals and specialties for 
medicinal and 


ceutical manufacturers. 


and industrial users. 


pre cessors 


household use. which 
are resold mainly to drug stores and hos- 
pitals. 

Export sales were approximately $4.- 
000,000 in 1945. Although a large pro- 
portion of exports may be attributable to 
lessened competition from foreign manu- 
facturers, the company anticipates that 
exports will continue to be an important 
part of the business for some time. 

Net sales have increased from $1 -4.- 
150,000 in 1936 to $55,601,000 in 1945, 
Consolidated net income in 1945 was 

$2.283.000. On December 31, 1945 con- 
solidated net excess of 
$27.000.000. 


were in 


assets 





Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corporation 


. 806.819 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $10 


Ticker Symbol: ANP 











J OW owning properties in Kansas, 
s New Mexico. Oklahoma and Texas. 
the company was formed in Oklahoma in 
1930. Wholly-owned subsidiaries are the 
Anderson-Prichard Refining Corporation 
and the Anderson-Prichard Pipeline Cor- 
poration, and operations involve produc- 
tion, transportation, refining 
and marketing of petroleum and deriva- 


purchase. 


tives. 

Production of crude oil amounted to 
3.207.443 barrels in the 11 months ended 
November 30. 1945, compared with 
1.103.836 barrels in the full year of 1940. 
Most of the crude production is sold to 
other companies. Since its incorporation 
the company has carried on an extensive 
program of exploration and drilling. re- 


ed 
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sultiny in extensive additions to crude oil 
and natural gas reserves. 

\;derson-Prichard refining operations 
are arried on at its refinery located at 
Cyrii. Oklahoma. which has a daily ca- 
pacity of 10.000 barrels. 
atories are maintained at Cyril, Akron, 
Ohio. and Chicago. 

\et income after all taxes in 1944 
amounted to $2,811,226: in the 11 
months ended November 30, 1945. the net 
was $1.054.028. The balance sheet as of 
November 30, 1945. showed total assets 
amounting to $17,271,321. 


Research labor- 





E. W. Bliss Company 


100,000 Shares 


$2.25 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, Without Par 


501,639 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: EWB 











ISTINCTLY a durable goods manu- 
facturer, the company. and its pred- 
ecessor date back to 1892. The nature of 
the business, except for the addition of 
new machines and improvement of others 
growing out of war-time experience, re- 
mains unchanged from its pre-war situ- 
ation. Principal products are mechanical 
and hydraulic presses, can-making ma- 
chinery. rolling mill equipment, auto- 
matic feeding devices and the like. 

The company has 6 wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries, of which 3 are presently inac- 
tive. E. W. Bliss (England) Ltd. and 
Societe Anonyme des Establissements F. 
W. Bliss operate in England and France. 
respectively. The third active unit handles 
KE. W. Bliss sales in Canada. 

\ summary of earnings included in the 
listing application showed net sales in 
1945 amounting to $19.065.511. com- 
pared with $21,945,863 in 1944 and 
$44.008.361 in 1943. In 1945 a loss of 
$1.533,094 from operations was reported. 
against which was noted an estimated re- 
fund of $1.900,000 of the preceding 
vears Federal taxes under the carry-back 
provisions of the Revenue law. It was 
stated that approximately 33 per cent of 
sales during 1940-45, inclusive, consisted 
of war products which will not be made 
in peace-time. 

\s of December 31. 1945, the consoli- 
dated balance sheet of domestic compa- 


nies showed total assets of $17.888.808. 










































ia addition to milling and cutter 

sharpening machines. which were 
the products of the predecessor company 
established in 1884, the present corpora- 
tion (Ohio, 1922) builds precision grind- 
ing and lapping, surface broaching, and 
die sinking machines and attachments in 
its plants at Cincinnati, Ohio. On this 
over-all basis it is the largest manufac- 
turer of tools in the United 
States. 

A British subsidiary. currently expand- 
ing its plant and the line of machines 
manufactured from the parent company’s 


machine 


designs. is the most important builder of 
milling machines in the British Empire. 

\s a result of research and experience 
gained in the application of the com- 
pany’s products to the wide range of cus- 
tomers’ war-time machining problems, 
the company has made substantial ad- 
vances in its technique of metal-working 
and machine tool practice. Progress in 
high speed milling with tungsten carbide 
cutters. in automatic cycle machine con- 
trols: in automatic tracer controls for 2 
and from 
master forms: in further refinements in 


3-dimensional reproduction 
grinding limits and surface finish: in 
broaching of hard materials: in work- 
handling and work-holding methods. are 


(Top) Manufacture of Hydro-Tel milling machines. (Bottom) A die-sinking machine 


The 


ne Cincinnati 
Milling Machine 
Company 


850,000 


Shares 


Common Stock, P 


Ticker 


ar S10 


Symbol: OM Z 


being reflected in designs of new model 
machines. At the company’s recent sales 
models of machines 
were presented to the trade and are now 
in production, 


conference 5 new 


Automobile and automotive part manu- 
facturers as a group are the largest peace- 
time purchasers of machine tools. Other 
important markets include the electrical 
equipment. agricultural implement. indus- 
trial machinery, tool and die. and ball 
In addi- 


tion to standard products. the company 


and roller bearing industries. 


also designs and builds special machines 
to cut customers’ production costs. Re- 
cently from 20 per cent to 30 per cent of 
machines built involved varying degrees 
of this special engineering service. 


Has Sizable Export Trade 


Export business, including sales of the 
British subsidiary. has ranged from 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of total volume. 
About half of current business is for cus- 
tomers in the United States. 

Sales of the company are made through 
its subsidiary. Cincinnati Milling and 
Grinding Machines. Inc. To a large ex- 
tent, domestic sales are made direct to 
through 
tained in Boston. Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 


customers sales offices main- 














land. Detroit. New York. Pittsburgh. 
Syracuse, Washington and West Hartford. 

\s of December 31. 1945, gross prop- 
erty account was $18,253,557 and by rea- 
son of amortization of war-time facilities 
and depreciation, net property account 
was 51,999,605, Of manufacturing equip- 
ment installed, 57 per cent was acquired 
since 1940. 23 per cent in the period 
1935-1939, and 20 per cent prior to 1935. 

The balance sheet for the company and 
its consolidated subsidiaries on Decem- 
ber 31. 1945. showed total assets of 
$46.659.008.11. of which $37.660.777.46 
were current. Cash and government se- 
curities amounted to $20.182.878.10 com- 
pared with current liabilities of $9,020.- 
151.08. 





Publicker Industries, 


INC. 
100.000 Shares 


$4.75 Cumulative Preferred. 


No Par 
2.000.000 Shares 


Common Stock. Par $5 


Ticker Symbol: PUL 











P! BLICKER INDUSTRIES. INC.. in- 
. corporated in Pennsylvania in De- 
cember, 1913. has steadily expanded and 
diversified throughout the 32 years of its 
corporate existence. Today it is a major 
producer of a wide variety of basic chem- 
icals, a large factor in the production 
and distribution of nationally-advertised. 
trade-marked brands of distilled spirits, 





an important supplier of basic items for 
the food. feed and beverage industries, 
and the owner and operator of a fleet of 
modern, high-speed ocean tankers. 

In the industrial chemical business, 
Publicker has long been one of the prin- 
cipal producers of basic alcohols and 
solvents. Its alcohol and solvent plant in 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the largest in the 
world. Out of this plant come ethyl alco- 
hol. butyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, butyl 
acetate, acetic acid, and acetaldehyde 
basic chemicals of widespread usage in 
\merican industry. Publicker’s chemicals 
are used by many companies for mani- 
fold purposes—in the production of other 
chemicals, lacquers, shellac, pharmaceu- 
ticals, plastics. textiles. toilet prepara- 
tions, photographic film and many other 
articles. 

Other products of Publicker’s indus- 
trial division include branded proprietary 
solvents and thinners, pharmaceutical al- 
cohol, and anti-freeze. 

In connection with the production of 
industrial products, the company’s wholly 
owned subsidiary. The North American 
Trading and Import Company. purchases 
blackstrap and invert molasses in Cuba. 
the Philippine Islands and_ elsewhere. 
Extensive storage and handling terminals 
are maintained for molasses at several 
locations in Cuba, as well as in Philadel- 
phia. Pa.. and Westwego. La. Such mo- 
lasses. which is now in short supply. has 
been the principal raw material for the 
company’s industrial production. although 
the company is now equipped to produce 
from other raw materials, including grain 
and potatoes. One major plant. at Ed- 
dington, Pa., is designed for the produc- 
tion of butadiene by a catalytic process. 

In the distilled spirits business, Pub- 


Part of the industrial plant of Publicker Industries 



































licker’s two wholly-owned subsidiaries— 
Continental Distilling Corporation and 
Kinsey Distilling Corporation, operating 
several distilleries in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Linfield, Pa., and Westwego, La..—are 
important producers and marketers. The 
branded lines of alcoholic beverages are 
sold in all areas of the United States 
where such sales are legal, and for export. 

In connection with the manufacture of 
other products, the company and its sub- 
sidiaries produce a number of valuable 
by-products. Chief among these are high 
protein feed adjuncts, processed from 
molasses and grain waste material, which 
are widely used in the preparation of 
balanced feeds for livestock and poultry. 

In the shipping business. Publicker’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Paco Tankers, 
Inc., owns 5 modern high-speed tankers 
of approximately 16,700 deadweight tons 
each, which were new when acquired in 
1943. 

The company states that, for some time 
to come, such dividends as are paid on 
the common stock will probably be in 
the form of stock. 

Sales in 1945 amounted to $272.746,- 
260. Fully consolidated net earnings. 
eliminating all intercompany dividends, 
amounted to $3,995,417, after taxes in- 
cluding excess profit taxes. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet as of December 31, 
1945, disclosed consolidated assets of 


$72.161.346. 





Eversharp, Inc. 


918,748 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: EVR 











HE company, incorporated in Dela- 

ware in 1910, has operated under its 
present name since 1940, when it was 
combined with the Wahl Company. In 
the latter year the present management 
took charge of the business. 

Eversharp is a major factor in the pro- 
duction of fountain pens, mechanical pen- 
cils, pencil leads and allied articles. They 
are sold under the trade name “Ever- 
sharp” throughout the United States and 
in foreign countries. The best known 
products manufactured by the company 
include a new writing instrument—the 
Eversharp capillary action pen. 

Wholly-owned subsidiaries are Fver- 


(continued on page 11) 
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\VER the 24 months from May 8, 
1944. to the same date of this 
Spring. the average price of industrial 
common stocks as calculated by Dow. 
Jones & Co.. increased approximately 47 
per cent. Although the industrial average 
is employed far more frequently than 
railroad or public utility stock averages 
in tracing a prolonged drift of prices and 
income yields, a preliminary to the study 
of the figures tabled below is a glance 
at the railroad average movement over 
the same period, This average advanced 
63 per cent. 

Consideration of the Dow-Jones public 
utility stock average is not called for by 
the table, inasmuch as no public utility 
stock is included; still it is worth a note 
in passing that between May 8, 1944, and 
the same date this year, this average ad- 
vanced no less than 89 per cent. 


Stock Yields Computed 


By means of these “indices.” with em- 
phasis upon the industrials and rails for 
the immediate purpose of study. a back- 
drop is erected against which to project 
the alteration of common stock yields 
which the equivalent of 2 years has pro- 
duced. The table shows that the yield on 
a “mixed” group of industrial and rail- 
road equities has declined from 4.9 per 
cent to 3.4 per cent. or nearly one-third. 
Such a decline has more than an academic 
interest to owners of common stocks who 
count upon them for income. 

\nd a glance at the bottom line of the 
tabulation reveals immediately that the 
shrinkage of yields is due almost entirely 
to a single element . . 
occurred in prices ! 

The sum total of dividends on a theo- 
retical purchase of 10 shares of stocks, on 


. the rise which 





the average. of each issue changed very 
little. (The dividends are actual payments 
made in 1945 and 1943, with yields cal- 
culated on the basis of prices of May 8. 
1946, and 1944.) But, whereas $8,371.25 
would have bought the block of 200 
shares in May. 1944, the same amount 
of the same stocks in May, 1946. would 
have entailed the investment of $11,723.- 
80. Dividends were relatively steady in 
1943 and 1945, Six companies increased 


their distributions and 3 voted smaller 
payments in the latter year, the net result 
being a decline of $14 in the aggregate. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio payment is con- 
sidered as unchanged in 1945, a special 
distribution of Pittston Company stock as 
a dividend being approximately — the 
equivalent in value of the 50 cents’ mark- 
down of the cash disbursement. 

The stocks employed in the 1946 cal- 
culation being the same as those used in 








Sampled "Mixed" Group of Common Stocks 
and Yields of 2 Years Compared 
1946...May8... 1944 


This Year 
Div. in Yield 
"45 % 


Price 43 

$3.00 a2 8714 $3.00 3.4 
t20 6] 63 150 2.4 
3.00* 5.0 445. 3.50 738 
15 28 153, 60 38 
1.60 4.5 211, 1.60 7.4 
1.50 | 30 1.50 5.0 
1.60 3.0 41%. 1.60 3.8 
3.00 4.2 5914 2.00 3.3 
155 3.4 357% 1.40 3.9 
3.00 Die 3334 2.00 5.9 
150 3.4 1234 1.50 11.7 
1.40 3.0 32 3.00 9.4 
160 4.2 263% 2.00 8.4 
2.50 4.4 307% 3.00 9.7 
1.25 29 301, 1.20 3.9 
3.50 3.9 73% 3.50: 4:7 
2.25 1.4 76 2.20 38 
2.50 6.1 2914 250 65 
2.50 3.2 554 2.00 3.6 
1.60 PA | 38 1.60 4.2 


$398.00 3.4 


Stock Price 
American Can 933, 
American Air Lines 1814 
Ches. & Ohio R.R. 60 
Commercial Solv. — . 2634 
Consol. Edison . 353% 
Diamond Match 45 
General Foods . 54 
General Motors 70%, 
General Electric 457% 
Gt. Northern pf. . 9134 
Grumman Aircraft 4414 
Howe Sound 47 
Int. Nickel ; ; 381% 
Kennecott Copper 561% 

S. S. Kresge 13 
Liggett & Myers “B” 10014 
Monsanto Chemical _ . 15634 
Pennsylvania R. R. . 4034 
Stand. Oil (N. J.) 78 
F. W. Woolworth 597% 
Income. Investment and 
Yield on Theoretical 
Sum $11.723.80 
* Plus 1 share of Pittston Co. stock for each 40 shares. 
+ Adjusted to present number of shares. 


Two Years Ago 
Div.in Yield 
cae os 


) 
| 


$8,371.25 $412.50 49 











the table 2 years before, indicates that no 
“handpicking” occurred to reveal yields 
and price trends of the exhibit. The 
roster of 20 stocks. as originally selected, 
was designed to display long-seasoned 
equities with lengthy, unbroken dividend 
records, together with newer issues. such 
as the aircrafts. A wide gamut of indus- 
trial activity is involved in a “mixed” 
list of this calibre: the 3 rails are sym- 
bolic of traffic influences in widely sep- 
arated geographic areas of the nation. 
Blending with old-line issues which have 
paid dividends annually for many years 
are the aircraft stocks, of companies not 
vet sufliciently “aged” in their industry 
to have earned a stable dividend record. 

The statistics lend point to an observa- 
tion made in THE EXCHANGE 2 years ago 


when a similar presentation was pub- 
lished: “On the whole. the individual 
vields (based on May 8. 1944, prices and 
dividend payments of 1943) are to be 
considered not too scanty in a ‘cheap 
money’ period, These are war-time yields, 
when gross earnings are on the whole 
substantial but taxes partially offset this 
advantage in considering corporate net 
earnings. 

It could be argued that the same rea- 
soning would apply to the decline of 
yields which occurred in the 2 years. The 
yield of “money bonds” has gone below 
the general level of 1944: the “cheap 
money period has been intensified since 
the Spring of 1944. It is to be empha- 
sized, however. so far as stock market 
prices reflect the trend of credit rates. 


they were lower on May 8 than a month 
or so before. the Dow-Jones industrial 
average of 204.17 comparing with the 
years high of 208.31. 

But of greater moment to the researcher 
into stock market facts and attendant de- 
ductions. who subordinates the theoreti- 
cal to the practical, is the question: how 
far may stock prices, alone, be expected 
to direct the course of yields? 

The query induces a natural reference 
back to the action of dividends after 
World War I. to see what a precedent 
would offer. Despite the sharp business 
and commodity price reaction of 1921, 
dividends for many common stocks re- 
mained steady. They did not record any 
marked reflection of the post-depression 
recovery of business until 1924. 





High Break-Even Point Influences Output 


(continued from page 3) 


mal. deferred and unusually heavy capital 
expenditures for labor-saving equipment. 
This fact can easily be forgotten and the 
business structure might become over- 
expanded as a consequence. 

When volume ultimately declines from 
the anticipated abnormally high level. 
managements will have to cope with a 
rigid cost structure: the power of the 
labor unions has eliminated a degree of 
flexibility in costs that normally served 
as a partial cushion in periods of declin- 
ing activity. Nor will this inflexibility 
necessarily sustain over-all purchasing 
power. The tendency may be to discharge 
a greater number of employees in an 
effort to offset the high wages of those 
held on the job, thus sustaining the pur- 
chasing power of some and completely 
eliminating it for many others. 


No Offset for Increased Costs 


The important cause of the high break- 
even point is the fact that labor costs 
have risen so rapidly that they cannot be 
offset by improved efliciency or by such 
price increases as are likely to be coun- 
tenanced by the Government and_ the 
public. 

Even though high volume should tend 
to hide the basic situation for a period. 
the pressure on management for greater 
efficiency through technological develop- 
ment is great. It is unfortunate for labor 
that some crusader does not arise to ex- 
plain that the program of leadership 
could price wage-earners out of their jobs. 

It is true that general economic activity 
will be stimulated for a while as the huge 
orders for labor-saving machinery are 


10 


being filled. Nevertheless, there is likely 
to develop a maladjustment resulting in 
technological unemployment. There can 
he no quarrel with the soundness of the 
economic theory that improved efficiency 
ultimately benefits the entire economy. 
Theoretically. more goods are made avail- 
able to more people at a lower price and, 
given sufficient time. the employees dis- 
placed by the machinery find jobs making 
that machinery or otherwise satisfying 
the enlarged demands of 
However. the time factor is extremely 
important. The pressure for efficiency is 


consumers, 


likely to cause technological improve- 
ments to take place too rapidly to be 
absorbed without a serious maladjust- 
ment. 

There are 2 groups of opponents of 
every progressive movement: those who 
do not want to make progress and those 
who want to make progress too fast. The 
latter frequently do the most damage to 
the movement because they cause dislo- 
cations. the correction of which destroys 
faith in the soundness of the theory. In 
this case. it can be argued with the sound- 
est economic logic that most of the recent 
labor policies are planting the seeds of 
the next depression. 

It may appear that the pressure for 
technological development. with the con- 
sequent reduction in costs. will reduce the 
break-even point and. thus, offset the dif- 
ficulties envisaged in the early part of 
this discussion. This is certainly a pos- 
sibility deserving the most serious consid- 
eration. It is impractical to project the 
extent of improved efficiency with statis- 
tical accuracy until we obtain more data 


on costs. 


Furthermore, the break-even point can 
be reduced by higher prices. Here again. 
we cannot forecast the exact extent to 
which the price structure will be permit- 
ted to yield but, even considering both of 
these factors. it seems probable that vol- 
ume will have to be sustained at a very 
high level to permit profitable operations 
in most lines. The evidence suggests that 
labor demands and social changes of re- 
cent years may well have amplified the 
cyclical fluctuations in business activity. 
employment and the standard of living 
instead of smoothing out these peaks and 
valleys. 


Sees Near-Term Industrial Rise 


From the viewpoint of the investor, 
much of this discussion may be academic 
for the time being. The conditions de- 
scribed should tend, first. to accelerate 
the rise in business activity and should 
bring about a high peak. The business 
figures may reflect these conditions for 
another 12-18 months, during which pe- 
riod the enlarged leverage factor will 
operate in favor of corporate earnings. 

As we go along through 1946 and 
1947, we may examine cost data to de- 
termine the effects of technological devel- 
opments and the extent to which business 
may be improving its ability to absorb 
the ultimate down-swing in commodity 
prices and a decline in volume. At this 
point, we cannot forecast whether or not 
further demands by labor will permit any 
improvement in the present very high 
break-even points. but while we are 
awaiting developments. the high volume 
should permit good profits in most lines. 
However, from the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness executive who is planning ahead. the 
conditions as outlined would seem to de- 
serve serious consideration now. 
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Investment Companies Added 


To Cash in First Quarter 


\\VESTMENT companies as a group 
] increased their cash positions moder- 
ately during the first quarter of 1946. 
Total cash and U. S. Government bond 
holdings of the 30 largest broadly diver- 
sified funds amounted to $154,000,000 on 
March 31, 1946, or approximately 10.3 
per cent of total assets of $1.497.000.000. 
Three months previously, cash or _ its 
equivalent held by the same funds totaled 
$116.000,000, or 8.1 per cent of $1.431.- 
000.000 total assets. The statistics derived 
from a report by the National Association 
of Investment Companies. 

The greatest degree of unanimity of 
action took place in Allis-Chalmers and 
Monsanto Chemical, each of which was 
purchased by 6 funds and sold by none. 
Five funds purchased the new Capitol 
Records $2.60 preferred. Sixteen out of 
the 29 securities in which purchases pre- 
dominated were in 4 industries. although 
sales predominated in other securities 
within the same groups: oils. utilities. 
rails and aviation. 


Exchange Oil Shares 


In the oil group, Phillips. Barnsdall. 
Seaboard. Shamrock and Texas were 
bought on balance. while Socony-Vacu- 
um. Pure Oil. Sinclair. Standard of New 
Jersey and Gulf were sold on balance. In 
the utility group. the preferred stocks of 
Electric Power & Light and American 
Power & Light, and Engineers Public 
Service and United Light & Railways com- 
mon stocks were bought on balance. but 
sales were recorded in the preferred 
stocks of Commonwealth & Southern and 
Electrie Bond & Share and in the follow- 
ing common stocks: American Telephone 
\ Telegraph. American Light & Traction. 
\merican Gas & Electric. Commonwealth 
Edison. North American and Cities 
Service. 

Railroads predominantly — purchased 
were Baltimore & Ohio and St. Louis-San 
Francisco bonds. Great Northern pre- 
ferred and Southern Railway common: 
while sales predominated in Chesapeake 
& Ohio. Louisville & Nashville. New York 
Central and Southern Pacific. Boeing. 
Lockheed and United Air Lines were all 
bought on balance. and Pan-American 
Airways and Douglas were sold on 
balance. 


Among the other securities in which 
purchases Johns- 
Manville preferred and 
U. S. Gypsum, but Crane Company and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass were each sold 


predominated were 
common and 


by three funds and purchased by none. 
Sales during the first quarter were scat- 
tered among a number of industries, The 
sreatest unanimity of action took place 
in the merchandising and bank groups. 
Sales predominated in Sears. Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward. Allied Stores, H. L. 
Green and Western Auto Supply. with 
purchases recorded only in Montgomery 


Ward stock. 


Trades in Machinery Group 


In the machinery group, Dresser In- 
dustries. Deere and Joy Manufacturing 
were sold on balance, and American Ma- 
chine and Foundry were purchased by 3 
Nickel. Kennecott 
Copper and Hudson Bay Mining were 
sold on balance. while Phelps Dodge and 
Aluminum Co. of America were bought 
by 3 funds. Republic Steel. U. 


and Bethlehem were all predominantly 


funds. International 


S. Steel 


sold during the quarter. 

Among the other stocks in which sales 
predominated were General Electric. sold 
by six funds. and National Dairy Prod- 





Pyralin pen barrels are smoothed by auto. 


matic buffer at Eversharp’s plant in Chicago 


ucts, sold by five. No purchases of eithe: 
stock were recorded. 

The list of stocks held by the greatest 
number of investment companies showed 
no substantial change during the past 
quarter, As of March 31 the 10 stocks 
most widely held were: 

No. of Funds 
Holding No. of Shares 
Stock Held 
22 Mont. Ward 302.800 


2] North American Co. 1.214.500 
2] Stand. Oil (N. J.) 187.400 
20 Kennecott Copper 179.500 
19 Chrysler Corp. 129.345 
§ Paramount Piet. 212.100 
7 ~=duPont 55,700 
17 General Motors 142.900 
16 Amer. Gas & Elec. 242,250 
16 Union Carbide ; 88,000 


In releasing results of the study, the 
\ssociation emphasized that the statis- 
tics do not necessarily reflect) current 
management opinion in regard to the 
securities mentioned. nor is it possible to 
reflect in such composite statistics the 
complete policies of the portfolios. 

The major part of the investment 
company holdings and transactions are 
in a wide list of securities which indi- 
vidually are neither held by a sufficient 
number of companies nor bought or sold 
during a short period by enough com- 
panies to appear in such composite tabu- 
lations. 

The 50 stocks most widely held on 
March 31, 1946, accounted for only 32.0 
per cent of the total assets of the 30 
funds on which the study is based. 





Eversh arp. Ine. 


(continued from page 8) 


sharp. Ltd.. England. and Eversharp In- 
ternational. 

On March 18, 1946, Eversharp stock- 
holders voted in favor of a merger with 
the Magazine Repeating Razor Company. 
manufacturers of Schick Injector Razor 
and Blades. The latter company’s stock- 
holders approved the merger. March 15, 
1940. 


court order this merger was abandoned 


However. due to a_ restraining 
and a new plan of consolidation will be 
Eversharp holds a 
10 per cent interest in the Magazine 
company, 


announced shortly. 


Since 1940, there has been rapid 
growth in the number of sales outlets. 
which now number approximately 28,000 
in the United States. These include de- 


partment stores. jewelers. stationers. drug- 
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sts and others. 


During the war about 
} per cent of the pens and pencils manu- 


l 
‘ 
« 


factured by the company were sold direct 
to the armed forces and other government 
agencies, accounting for approximately 
50 per cent of dollar volume. As the 
company continued to make its peace- 
time line and strengthen its position in 
the industry, no serious post-war recon- 
version problems were faced, 
The company has shown a_ steady 
Consoli- 
dated balance sheet of Eversharp, Inc. 
and Eversharp. Ltd., of Canada. showed. 
as of November 30, 1945, current assets 


growth in sales and earnings. 


of $10,904.675, compared with current 
liabilities of $5.575.106. Gross sales less 


discounts, returns and allowances for the 
vear ended 1943, were 
$6,925,595: for the year ended February 
29, 1944, they were $8.947,056: for the 
1945, they 
amounted to $20.860.838. and for nine 
months ended November 30, 1945. the 
total was $21.877.741. 


February 28, 


vear ended February 28. 


Net Income Rises 


Net income after taxes for the above 
periods was: $571.420 for the year ended 
February 28, 1943; $465,844 for the 
same 1944 period; $1,009,148 for the 
vear ended February 28, 1945; $1.330,- 
274 for the nine months ended November 
30, 1945. 


Eversharp maintains an active research 
department for testing, new developments 
and experimentation in an effort to im- 
prove the quality of its products and 
processes of manufacture. It is a part of 
company policy to reinvest a substantial 
portion of profits in research. These ac- 
tivities are carried on at the Chicago 
plant and elsewhere. 

The company employs over 3000 peo- 
ple. In addition to the main plant in 
Chicago, there are smaller plants in Den- 
ver. Toronto and London. 

Before the war, export trade accounted 
for 5 to 10 per cent of gross sales. With 
normal conditions, foreign trade may be- 
come an even more important factor. 





War-Time Building Preview of Peace Activity 


(continued from page 2) 


do with past profitable operation of cer- 
tain companies, while others have not 
been so fortunately placed. In case of 
numerous concerns making specialties as 


This prefabricated home was erected 
in one day in recent demonstration 


well as conventional products, it is obvi- 


ous that modern invention and adaptation 
will offer a test in respect to future 
earning power. 

Included in the tabulation are the aver- 
age common stock earnings per share for 
1935-1939, 5 years practically free from 
direct war influences. along with the 5 
war years, 1940-1944, and the most re- 
cent reported earnings. 

These earnings are based on the in- 
come after all taxes and preferred divi- 
dend requirements, and for purposes of 
comparison have been adjusted to the 
number of shares outstanding on the last 
day of the period of the current report. 

Of the 21 issues in the group, 16 regis- 


12 


tered improvement for the war years over 
the non-war years, including Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement with a drop in the 
average deficit per share from $1.83 to 








$0.51, and American Encaustic Tiling 
and Certain-teed Products going from a 
deficit to a profit. Five issues did not do 
so well during the war years. Barber 
Asphalt, one of the 5, for the year ended 
December, 1945, came up with earnings 
of $0.90 per share. more than the average 
for the past 10 years. The same would 
hold good for Flintkote, if the 12 weeks 
figure is projected to a year. The remain- 
ing 3 companies, Amstrong Cork, Congo- 
leum-Nairn and Paraffine, showed a 
steady decline. 

Nine of the 16 issues that showed im- 
provement during the war years showed 
retrogression in their current report. Six 
issues continued to improve and 1 issue, 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THe Excuance has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THe EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its e@ccuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 











American Encaustic Tiling, reported the 
same earnings for the year 1945 as for 
the preceding 5-year average. All of the 
foregoing calculations are based on the 
projection of partial years to full years at 
the rate reported and, being factual as 
applied to the past, contain nothing in 
nature of a forecast. 
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ANN ARBOR, 


MICH. 


...From my reading, it seems that the 
term “risk capital” is often used too loosely. 
Is a person’s capital which he uses to buy 
a common stock of an old-established cor- 
poration listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change fairly to be described as risk capi- 
tal? Of course, such money is subject to 
the risks contained in fluctuations of busi- 
ness. corporate earnings and dividend pay- 
ments; but such risks, to a certain extent. 
are also run when a bond or a real estate 
mortgage, a business building or a farm is 
purchased. I would not rate a commitment 
in a seasoned common stock, about which I 
can learn a great deal by going to balance 
sheets and income accounts, as a bona fide 
risk capital venture. Rather, a true venture 
capital operation is concerned when a per- 
son entrusts money to a new or untested 
undertaking, expecting to receive a high 
return but with no clear-cut assurance that 
the enterprise will pan out. When what a 
person may consider as a careful investment 
in a seasoned common stock is catalogued 
as a risk capital venture, an unnecessary 


burden is laid upon the entire field of in- 


vestment. 


G.. H.. M. 


JERSEY CITY, Ns §. 


A tabulation of 17 railroad companies. all 
top-notchers of the Class I category, shows 
that, as of April 24, 13 were providing a 
yield to owners of their common shares of 
more than 5 per cent while only 3 stocks 
returned less than 4 per cent. These ranges 
were considerably higher than most indus- 
trial stocks were showing by groups. Yet 
little emphasis appears in the comment 
reaching me about rails as income produc- 
ers. I do not believe their problems are 
any more complicated than those facing 
manufacturing concerns in these times. 
They are applying for higher freight rates. 


of course, on the plea that, if rates are not 
made higher, costs will swamp profits. But 
manufacturing companies want higher 
prices for their goods . . . 6 of one and a 
half-dozen of the other. ... 
Pd. Be 
TOPEKA, KANS. 

The stock market during March and 
April down to this date (April 25) has re- 
flected. in my opinion, a brisk contest be- 
tween 1) the desires of traders who expect 
inflationary forces to come into renewed 
action at any moment, and 2) a reluctant 
realization of actualities, these latter being 
found in the wide-spread evidences of re- 
tarded business, rising costs and uncertain 
(if any) profit margins in a great many 
lines of manufacturing. . . . The market re- 
sult? Just about a stand-off. 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 


A savings summary by the SEC lately es- 
timated liquid savings by individuals as 
$37,000.000,000 in 1945... . A savings bank 
officer told me in January that bankers were 
amazed at the amount of money flowing into 
accounts on the bank’s books. despite some 
evidence of slackened industry in the area 
served. The same officer told me in early 
\pril that savings had slackened off, not be- 
cause of any apparent drying up at the 
source but for the reason that mortgage pay- 
ments were being hastened. .. . This would 
seem like evidence that home owners, made 
nervous by the housing shortage, were mak- 
ing doubly sure that equities in their own 
houses were thoroughly protected. This, of 
course, is an excellent kind of savings and 
would receive the approval of the New York 
Stock Exchange in the light of this institu- 
tion’s advertisements which I see in news- 
papers on my travels. 


M. F. 








Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This writing, being historical, is of no 
particular importance, but I like to put on 
the record items that bring back the past 
items sometimes rather paradoxical. During 
the 1920’s, you may recall, the extended 
bull market was accompanied by heavy new 
financing in the form of equity issues. It 
seemed as though an active speculative in- 
terest in existing securities supplied a foun- 
dation for the acceptance of new (and often 
untested) stock issues. or one might argue 
that new financing stimulated interest in 
older stocks. At any rate, it was the ac- 
cepted process for the markets to react upon 
one another. Perhaps this was only an idea 

a paradox: for this year there has been 
witnessed a rapid output of new stocks, the 
same being quickly subscribed. at the same 
time that the listed and 
markets have either been sluggish or tend- 


over-the-counter 


ing toward lower price levels. Maybe some 
kind of an omen is to be found in the dis- 
parity, pointing toward the stock market's 
future trends. 


O.%. 


RICHMOND. VA. 

THe EXCHANGE is a magazine for busi- 
ness men as well as for readers more speci- 
fically interested in securities and their mar- 
ket. As a business man’s publication, it is 
a logical medium for corporation advertise- 
ments. Why don’t you carry several pages 
of “ads”? They would make a_ thicker 
“book” make it look up-and-coming. You 
wouldn’t have any difficulty getting adver- 
tising in these publicity-minded days. 


§. Fs/8: 


Epiror’s NotE:—Sale of space in the mag- 
azine’s columns has frequently been con- 
sidered, due. in part, to suggestions from 
subscribers like the foregoing. The matter 
has been kept under advisement. a_proce- 
dure lengthened by a still restricted paper 
supply. 








Raw material 


of eood judgment... 


It would be easier, we believe, to build a 
new home without lumber and nails than to 
facts. Ail 


exercise good judgment without 


the facts. 


Fortunately, there is no shortage of this 
essential raw material—facts. Some search- 
ing may be required to find it, certainly some 


thought 


is required to interpret it intelli- 


gently, but it is available. 


TO WAR VETERANS 


bility of facts means that precious funds need 


the availa- 


not be dribbled away in fine-sounding but 
The any 


glib “opportunity of a lifetime’’—whether it 


wnsound ventures. real worth of 


is in securities, in business or elsewhere—- 
should be and can be determined—by getting 
the facts first. 


TO WAR BOND OWNERS 


of available facts means conservation of the 


. the use 


hard-earned, productive savings these bonds 
represent. Even a brief study of the facts 
the War 


demonstrates wisdom of 


holding 
Bonds until they mature. 


TO INVESTORS 


safeguard against needless risk . 


the facts offer a 
..a bulwark 
against the temptation to buy or sell securi- 
ties on the basis of tips, rumors or sudden 
impulses. 





It is the established policy of this Ex- 
change to foster, in every way possible, the 


principles of informed investment. 


To do so, it seeks constantly to increase 
the amount of information available to the 
investor. Before any company lists its securi- 
ties on the New York Stock Exchange, that 
company agrees to report, regularly, facts 
essential to reasoned investment decisions. 


We urge every investor to make full and 


frequent use of this information. Values 


change... in securities as in any other form 


of property ...in this market as in any other. 


In investment, facts are your best protec- 
risk. With facts, 
and only with facts, you can build toward a 


tion against wnnecessary 


sound financial future. 








